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the honor of " the old flag." " The old flag " will main- 
tain its own honor. " The old flag " never can be dis- 
graced and never can be humiliated. The nations of the 
world are not in danger of insulting it simply because we 
have declined to put three new battle ships on our list of 
the Navy. 

Yes, there is a foreign enemy. There is an enemy 
lying in wait for us that is not American. But that 
enemy is not in Great Britain or France ; it is not in 
Austria or Chile. That enemy, that foreign enemy, that 
un-American enemy is in our great cities. The foreign 
enemy that we have to dread is planted in the streets of 
our great cities — your city and mine. There it is fester- 
ing ; there it is seething ; there it is threatening destruc- 
tion to American institutions far greater and more speedy 
than any thunders that the Majestic could hurl against us 
when she shall make her trial trip next August. There is 
the problem for us. There is what demands the expen- 
diture of our surplus. 

There is where we have to work in order to bring about 
prosperity in our country. We have got to train, to edu- 
cate, to guard, to raise, to assimilate that population in 
our great cities, and it is from them and not from the 
enemy outside of our borders that we have anything to 
fear. 

When I was a boy, Mr. Chairman, I was eager as any 
boy could be to read of wars and of military glory. 
There was no boy in the schools of Cambridge or Boston 
that could be stirred to excitement sooner than I by read- 
ing the history of some mighty victory from Marathon to 
Waterloo. At that time, when but 10J years old, and 
with a mind stored more than most of boys of that age, 
as I read those exciting and inspiring stories I read the 
lines written by one of our own poets, which I thought 
then were false ; lines that, as boys will do, feeling as I 
did toward them, I marked with pencil marks in my 
reader as worthy of reprobation and condemnation, for I 
thought them silly ; but I know now they are true. I 
know now that those words of the poet Longfellow, describ- 
ing the arsenal at Springfield — calling on every nation to 
stop in its career of piling up armaments, to stop its miser- 
able game of beggar my neighbor to see what nation 
should frighten the other the most — I know that those 
words are true. 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals nor forts; 
The warrior's name would be a name abhorred, 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain. 

You say let them begin first. You say we can not dis- 
arm until they do. I say no ! We can. I say it is with 
us to lead the van. It is with us to begin ; it is with us 
to announce to the nations of the world, that are still 
quivering under the reign of the effete notions of antiq- 
uity, " here we stand in our ancient renown, that needs 
no vindication : in our justice, in our moderation, pre- 
pared to submit to peaceable arbitration every question 
between ourselves and our brethren, and you may go on in 
your game of war— you may go on and construct your iron- 
clads, increase your artillery and infantry and musketry— 
the United States is too great, too noble, too modern to sink 
herself to the level of the military notions of the ancient 
world." [Prolonged applause.] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

It needed no prophet to foresee that the strike of the 
Brooklyn trolley men would speedily run its course. It 
has lasted about two weeks, and what is the net result? 
It has cost the city thousands of dollars ; it has required 
the marshaling of several regiments of State militia at 
great expense ; it has almost suspended intercourse 
between different parts of the city at a loss which no 
man can estimate ; it has deprived the employes of two 
weeks or more of wages ; it has deprived the companies 
of two weeks of income and subjected them to losses by 
injury to their lines; it has resulted indirectly in the 
destruction of much valuable property and not a little 
bloodshed. The companies are poorer, the employes are 
poorer, the community is poorer. It is idle in the face of 
such an outcome as this to discuss the question whether 
the companies or the men have gained the advantage. 
Most of the men probably will be back soon in their old 
positions. That has been the course in previous strikes. 
They are skilled men and the companies know that they 
can trust them better than new men. They may have 
gained some little consideration from the companies, but 
not much. The companies may be said to have vindi- 
cated the right to manage their own property, but this 
they have done after all at the expense of the city and 
the State. The worst of it is that we have apparently 
come no nearer to a solution of such difficulties than 
before. No new principle has been developed out of the 
conflict, and there seems to be no reason to believe that 
similar conflicts will not take place in the future. It 
seems to us that both the men and the companies have 
been short-sighted. The companies might have shown a 
more conciliatory spirit ; the men might have used the 
newspapers beforehand to set their grievances before the 
public and got the sympathy of the public with them and 
so brought a lever to bear upon the companies. Their 
interests are mutual, but they seem to forget it. More 
kindliness on the part of employers and more considera- 
tion on the part of employes would go a long way to pre- 
vent such conflicts. At present we know of nothing 
better. 

NEW YORK TEIBCNE. 
Borne and Athens.; 

It is a strange coincidence that Rome and Athens, 
which years ago furnished an illustration of the advan- 
tages of the arts of peace, occupying the vanguard of 
progress, enlightenment and civilization, should to-day 
offer an example to mankind of the evils of the arts of 
war. For, if Italy and Greece are at the present moment 
in the throes of political crises, of such gravity as to im- 
peril the existence of their respective thrones, it is en- 
tirely due to financial straits caused by military and naval 
expenditure altogether out of proportion to the means of 
the treasury and of the taxpayer. In the Eternal City 
Prime Minister Crispi has been compelled to prorogue the 
Legislature, and to make preparations for another appeal 
to the country ; while in the Hellenic capital the Cabinet 
has just resigned because of King George's refusal to 
permit Premier Tricoupis to adopt a similar course. At 
Rome, as at Athens, the dissolution of Parliament is re- 
garded by many as the only means of solving the dead- 
lock created by the refusal of the Chambers to vote the 
funds needed to carry on the administration of Govern- 
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ment ; and if the legislators do refuse to comply with the 
wishes of the Cabinet, it is because they are aware that 
their constituents are taxed to the utmost limit, and that 
any further attempt to extort money from them can only 
lead to ruin and revolt. Signor Crispi declares that addi- 
tional imposts to the extent of some $40,000,000 are in- 
dispensable to enable Italy to meet her engagements at 
home and abroad, and may possibly endeavor to enforce 
these taxes by royal decree as on a former occasion when 
he had been unable to obtain legislative sanction for his 
financial measures. In Greece matters are still worse, 
for the Government has already been compelled to de- 
clare itself bankrupt and to suspend payment of the 
larger moiety of the interest on its national debt, and is 
now endeavoring to procure the means to discharge the 
balance and to carry ou the administration. 

In Italy, as in Greece, more than one-quarter of the 
entire revenue is absorbed by the army and navy, while 
the debt, floating and funded, as well as the enormous 
annual deficits, are attributable almost exclusively to 
military expenditure. While there is, however, a faint 
ray of hope for Italy, which is relatively a well-developed 
country, where agriculture and industry are only pre- 
vented from flourishing by excessive taxation, there is no 
such outlook for Greece. Unlike the former, the Hellenic 
Kingdom produces comparatively little, and imports con- 
siderably more than it exports or can pay for. The 
major part of the population of 2,000,000 live by tilling 
the soil, and the primitive methods of agriculture are 
almost identical with those followed by the contempora- 
ries of Ulysses and Achilles. The result is that for ten 
years the Government has been unable to make both ends 
meet, has been going from bad to worse, and in such 
financial straits as to drive it to adopt at times means actu- 
ally dishonest, to secure money ; such as when it deliber- 
ately misappropriated the funds loaned by foreign capital- 
ists for the express object of constructing that Piraeus- 
Larissa railway, which was to connect Greece with the 
railroad system of Western Europe. 

Had the sums thus diverted been applied to other 
sources of development of the country, or even toward 
relieving taxation, there might have been some excuse. 
But there is none for having spent it upon the army and 
navy. These are a perfectly useless luxury. Greece 
needs neither the one nor the other for purposes of de- 
fence, her neutrality and independence being guaranteed 
by the great Powers of Europe, the Governments of 
Russia, France and England actually contributing one- 
third of the civil list of the King. Offence and aggres- 
sion are, therefore, the only object of the armaments of 
Greece. Like the other Balkan States, she is afflicted 
with megalomania — that is to say, an insane craze to 
transform herself from a Kingdom into a great Power. 
She dreams of a Greek Empire, which shall embrace all 
the Turkish provinces in Europe, Constantinople and all 
the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, including Crete, 
and does not hesitate to admit that she has created her 
army and navy to carry this project into execution, when 
the opportunity arises. These Pan-Hellenist aspirations 
have been flattered and fostered by politicians for the 
selfish purpose of maintaining themselves in power or of 
obtaining office. 

BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 

It is a really important question on which President 
Cleveland has just rendered his decision as arbitrator 



between Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The dis- 
pute was of long standing. It had its origin a century 
and a half ago in the faulty maps of that region made by 
the Jesuit missionaries, and for a century, at least, it has 
been a cause of irritation to both countries. The rivers 
did not run as the old maps showed them running, and 
both sides claimed the advantage of the errors in the 
boundary. It was a pretty thing to go to war about ; 
amply sufficient to justify that method of settlement ac- 
cording to the old code of international rights and inter- 
national honor. That it was left out to arbitration in 
accordance with the agreement of the Pan-American con- 
ference, and that this decision is accepted as loyally by 
Argentina which loses, as by Brazil which gains, is an ad- 
mirable lesson in the better way of settling quarrels. 

The mission on which Mr. William Randal Cremer, a 
member of the British Parliament, comes to this country 
ought to be congenial to us. It is surprising to find the 
New York Tribune protesting that, while " arbitration 
may be a right and useful method of settling international 
disputes in certain cases, yet a treaty binding us down to 
this exclusive method of arranging differences that may 
arise between ourselves and our British cousins could not 
fail to prove most mischievous." Such a treaty would be 
only the formal recognition of a policy which has been 
fully adopted by the United States already. This govern- 
ment sends all its international disputes, when they reach 
a point at which the usual resources of diplomacy fail, to 
some court or commission for settlement. The United 
States has led the way in establishing the policy of arbi- 
tration in practice; it could do nothing better than to set 
the world an example of embodying this principle in a 
treaty agreement with the other great nations of the same 
race. Between three and four hundred members of 
Parliament sign the address which Mr. Cremer brings 
with him. 

UNION SIGNAL. 
The Polyglot Petition. 

The interview with President Cleveland was all that 
could be desired. He received Miss Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, the General Officers of the National 
Union, and Mrs. Griffith, president of the District. Miss 
Willard addressed the President as follows : 

Mr. President — The Polyglot Petition addressed to 
the governments of the world and calling for the prohibi- 
tion of the traffic in alcoholic liquors as a drink, the pro- 
hibition of the opium traffic and all forms of legalized 
social vice, has been signed by half a million citizens of 
this republic, and by means of signatures, indorsements 
and attestations includes seven and a half million adher- 
ents in fifty different nationalities. This Petition has 
been circulated by the World's Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and will be presented to all the leading 
governments. Inasmuch as the petition originated and 
has been most largely signed in the United States, it is 
hereby respectfully brought to your attention, not on any 
legal ground, but because it is addressed to the govern- 
ments of the world and you are the executive chief of 
this government. I will ask Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, re- 
cording secretary of the National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the United States, which has secured 
the largest number of signatures, to read the Petition. 

(After placing a copy of the Petition in the President's 
hands, Mrs. Hoffman read the document with remarkable 
impressiveness.) 
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Mr. President — We are aware that the Petition just 
read in your hearing cannot come before you as a legal 
document, but rather as an expression of the opinion and 
sentiment of a great multitude of your countrywomen wbo 
believe that if its prayer were granted, the better protec- 
tion of the home would be secured. Knowing how diffi- 
cult it was for you to grant us this hearing at a time 
when you are even more than usually weighted with great 
responsibilities, we have forborne to bring the Great Peti- 
tion to the White House. Permit me to hand you this 
attested copy and to thank you on behalf of this delega- 
tion representing the Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion in this and other lands, for the kind reception you 
have given to our delegation. 

The President greeted the delegation cordially, shak- 
ing hands with each one, and when Miss Willard had read 
her brief address, he replied that he had desired very 
much to see the ladies whose energy had got together 
such a great petition ; he believed that every one should 
hold them in high honor for the good intentions with which 
the woman's temperance society had set about and car- 
ried forward its great crusade. In our varying points of 
view we could not all see alike as to the best methods of 
temperance reform, but in the nature of the case we must 
each and every one desire to help forward that reform 
according to our best knowledge. In the spheres of life 
in which we are placed, it has for each of us to do that 
which would help forward the interests of humanity ac- 
cording to the best of our ability, and though our outlooks 
might differ our hearts should be sympathetic with every 
good work and work. He was glad to welcome the dele- 
gation and to hope for the movement which these ladies 
represented such a result as would be for the highest 
interests of the nation and people and of all humanity. 
The speech was altogether friendly and eminently safe. 

Again shaking hands with the delegation, the President 
left the room, and a messenger asked Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset to meet Mrs. Cleveland in one of 
the parlors, where they had with that charming and most 
womanly of women a delightful interview of half an hour. 
They assured Mrs. Cleveland of the esteem and affection 
in which she was held by all white-ribboners and expressed 
their earnest appreciation of her teetotal habits. Mrs. 
Cleveland responded that she had found no difficulty in 
carrying out her principles, but that on the contrary she 
had been frequently spoken to on the subject in the most 
cordial terms, and that it was now considered good form 
in any one whose sense of duty might lead him or her to 
practise total abstinence from the use of intoxicants in 
social life. She said that she could claim no merit for 
having been always a total abstainer, as she had never 
liked liquors, and could not see what pleasure any one 
could find in their use. 

Clearly upon its native heath victory has been scored 
for the Polyglot Petition and we need not arrogate a 
prophet's function to assert that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will be counted as one of the wonders of the 
world and one of the chief instruments, under God, in 
working out the deliverance the future surely holds. 

HERALD OF PEACE. 
A Fine Speech in the Austrian Parliament. 

In the Austrian Parliament, at Vienna, an excellent and 
noteworthy speech was made by Monsignor Scheicher, 
Deputy and Doctor of Divinity, in a discussion on the 
Recruiting Law. He boldly recommended Disarmament, 



and said that inasmuch as an Austrian lady, the Baroness 
Von Suttner, who was received at Court, had persistently 
advocated it in her book, entitled "Down with Arms! " 
so the gentlemen of the Legislative body ought not to be 
ashamed to take up and proclaim the same cry. He 
hoped that in Austria they might be able ultimately to 
possess a good Ministry and especially a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who would, by the promotion of Arbi- 
tration and Disarmament, give effect to the pacific long- 
ings of 150 million human hearts. He hoped for the 
establishment of a High Court of International Arbitra- 
tion, for which, also, he, as a Catholic, could desire 
that the Pope should be President. He said that Austria 
was especially called upon to advocate the cause of Peace. 
The triumph of that cause was not to be secured in a day, 
nor in a year, but it should be striven after, both by 
individuals and Legislatures, year by year, until attained. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, M. P. 

The late Lord Randolph Churchill deserves to be very 
respectfully remembered by all friends of Peace and 
Economy. For he is the only statesman, in all British 
history, who resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, the leadership of the House of Commons, and 
the most brilliant prospects, because of his decided objec- 
tion to the bloated armaments of the country, and his 
resolve not to be a party to their extension, or contin- 
uance. This was a noble and splendid act. 
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The Government gold bond bill was voted down in the 
House of Representatives on Feb. 7th. On the 8th the 
President sent a special message to Congress explaining 
that he had arranged to sell §65,000,000 worth of four 
per cent. 30-year bonds, in order to maintain the treas- 
ury reserve, with an alternative to substitute three per 
cent, gold bonds if Congress should authorize them within 
ten days. A resolution introduced by Mr. Wilson to 
provide for such bonds was defeated by a large majority, 
and the four per cent. 30-year resumption act bonds were 
immediately put on the market. The low price, 104£, 
at which these bonds were sold has been the subject of 
very general criticism. But the present Congress, which 
will have gone hence before this issue reaches our readers, 
has made itself unworthy to criticise any financial relief 
measure whatever. 

At the reopening of Parliament, on the 5th of February 
the Queen, in her speech from the throne, said that the 
relations of Great Britain with foreign powers remained 

A Girl Makes $212.16 in a Mouth. 

I read iu your valuable paper how one of your subscribers made 
money in the plating business, but I can beat that and I am only 
a girl. I sent and got the new Gray Plater and cleared $212.16 in 
one month. Can any of your readers beat this? Tou can get 
spoons, forks and jewelry to plate at every house. Some big 
articles I sent and had plated at the factory. There is plenty of 
work to do both in the city and country, and why should any per- 
son be poor and out of employment when such an opportunity is 
at hand. Anyone can get my plater by writing to Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, Columbus, Ohio. They do all kinds of plating 
and will teach the art. My plater has a lathe, wheels, tools and 
materials for polishing— a nice little work shop. I hope my ex- 
perience will help others. 



